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because he stood high as a successful Philadelphia
merchant, but he did not, however, rank as a
leader. Early in the session Ames described him
as a man who "is supposed to understand trade,
and he assumes some weight in such matters.
He is plausible, though not over civil; is artful,
has a glaring eye, a down look, speaks low, and
with apparent candor and coolness." He was
hardly the man to guide the House on a matter
pertaining to the organization of public authority.
While the removal issue was before the House,
Madison had been prominent in debate, and had
spoken with great power and earnestness; but up
to this time he had said nothing on the issue now
pending. He now remarked that he did not be-
lieve that the danger apprehended by some really
existed, but twice in his speech he admitted that
"there is a small possibility, though it is but small,
that an officer may derive a weight from this
circumstance, and have some degree of influence
upon the deliberations of the legislature." In its
practical effect the speech favored the compromise
which Fitzsimmons had just proposed; in fact,
the only opposition to the change of phrasing
now came from a few extremists who still clamored
for the omission of the entire clause. The decisive